K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


THE NATURE OF CREATIVE PRATIBHA 
ACCORDING TO KUNTAKA 


Kuntaka’s analysis of poetry reveals a very keen literary sensibility 
and his Vakroktijivita is the only work of true literary criticism we 
have in Sanskrit. In the vast galaxy of Indian literary theorists Kuntaka 
(c. 950 A.D.) is the only one who offers practical analysis and criticism 
of the Sanskrit literary masterpieces in various genres in an almost 
modern style. Recently, the present writer has brought out a complete 
edition of this Sanskrit text with material newly procured from Mss. 
fragments at Jaisalmer and accompanied by a complete English transla- 

_tion!, The present paper attempts to focus attention on Kuntaka’s ana- 
lysis of pratibhad or creative imagination, an analysis which is not only 
illuminating and perceptive, but very helpful in harmonising and inte- 
grating into a unity the several literary and aesthetic concepts in the 
field which were more or less scattered and diffuse till his time. The 
several concepts of guna, alankara, riti or marga, rasa and dhvani found 
a meaningful explanation for the first time in the new concept of 
vakrokti advocated by Kuntaka; and though his theory was consigned 
to oblivion by latter-day thinkers in their excessive admiration for 
Anandavardhana’s counter-theory of dhvani, it deserves our appreciation. 
today because of its intrinsic worth. 

The question of deciding the Gtman or « soul» of poetry weighed 
heavily with the classical Indian theorists from the time of Vamana 
onwards. Vamana opined that the soul was riti or style, as against the 
earlier orthodox theorists who gave that status apparently to alankara 
or figurative language. But Anandavardhana declared that rasa which 
was « dhvani» par excellence, deserved that place better, and brought 
in philosophical and semantic arguments to justify his aesthetic stand. 


1. Published by the Director of Publications, Karnatak University, Dharwad, 
pp. 636, 1977. References to the work in the following footnotes are to this edition, 
and abbreviation used is VJ. 
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All the polemics were more or less agreed that the « body » (Sarira) of 
poetry was constituted by gabda and artha or language and meaning. 
Whether an exclusive « style » (riti) of language constituted the poetic 
essence or an exclusive « mode of meaning » (kavyartha) was the central 
point at issue in the controversy that attracted the best minds of me- 
dieval Kashmir like Vamana and Anandavardhana to begin with, and 


..dater_on..Bhatta_Nayaka,._Kuntaka,. Abhinavagupta_and.Mahimabhatta.... 0... 


Among these, again, while Abhinavagupta is an able advocate of the 
dhvani school, Mahimabhatta, the logician, denies dhvani (suggestion) 
and expains it easily as a form of logical inference (anumdna). In spite 
of these radical differences, they are agreed that the Gtman of poetry 
is kdvyartha whose best specimen is rasa. 


But Bhatta Nayaka and Kuntaka stand apart from all the rest in 
holding that the soul of poetry cannot be kdvyartha at all; only kavi- 
vyapara or the poet’s creative power (Sakti) may be so regarded. This 
is technically known as vyapara-pradhdnya-vdada as against vyargyartha 
(= dhvani)-pradhinya-vada--in-Sanskrit~poetics?; -Between-them, again, ome 
we have no access to the full-fledged theory of Bhatta Nayaka since his 

_ work on aesthetics, the Hrdayadarpana is lost. We have to form an idea 
of his stand only from fragmentary quotations by later writers like 
Abhinavagupta. Fortunately, since Kuntaka’s work is recovered almost 
wholly now from its unmerited oblivion, we can form an idea why he 
differed from both Vamana and Anandavardhana regarding the atman 
of poetry; and how he revived the classical idea of vakrokti or poetic 
turn as the underlying principle of all alankara or figurative language, 
and then invested it with a wealth of significance to entitle it for the 
status of kavyatman. The method of practical criticism he adopted to 
prove his point is so singularly arresting and appealing that one is sure 
to agree with him in his views, even if they be found wanting from the 
angles of abstract semantics or aesthetics. He has explained the facts 
of poetry in the best possible way without being burdened by considera- 
tions of Sastras like tarka, vyakarana and mimarmsa, whose theories, after 
all, are general and not concerned with poetry which is sui generis. 

Like the Greek word poiéma, the Sanskrit word kdavya literally 
means «something made or created by a poet» (cf. -kaveh karma 
kavyam). Hence, if anything is the soul of poetry, it should be kavi- 
vyapara or the poet’s creative art. This is the initial incontrovertible 
stand of Kuntaka and on this foundation is built the superstructure of 
his theory of vakrokti. 


If we try to define kavi-vyapara more precisely, we realise that it 
is nothing but vakrokti or a turn of speech deviating from the discur- 
sive or denotative mode of language. What are the means at the disposal 
of the poet in achieving this deviation from normal usage? They are 


2. Cf. Ruyyaka’s Alaikdrasarvasva (Introductory paragraph), Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay, 1939, pp. 1-3. 
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nothing but alankadras or figurative turns of expression. The figurative 
turns include not only referential uses of language (abhidhd), e.g., the 
simile (upama), but also secondary uses of language (gunavrtti, laksand 
or bhakti), e.g., the metaphor (ripaka). Further, they also include the 
suggestive uses of language (vyafijand), e.g., aprastuta-prasatisa or indi- 
rect description. True, all these three linguistic modes are common to 
poetry and non-poetry; but the poet succeeds in transforming them into 
things of beauty in his artistic and creative use of alankdras or figures 
of speech. In his hands, a half-penny can become a hundred pound note3. 
A proper realisation of this is possible by examining any passage of 
poetry accepted as beautiful by sahrdayas or critics with a trained lite- 
rary sensibility; for these alone are competent to judge poetry. By ad- 
ducing and analysing scores of such examples, Kuntaka concludes that 
the ways of vakrokti are infinite; and all that they have in common is 
the poet’s artistic or creative power (pratibha or Sakti)‘. Literary criti- 
cism, in Kuntaka’s treatment, becomes nothing but a sensitive analysis 
of all the appealing (rafijaka) elements in a poem by a competent sahr- 
daya or tadvit5; elements that evidence the poet’s pratibha through 
diverse forms of vakrokti which may be classified as sixfold for con- 
venience of treatment: 


ART OF VAKRATA OR KAVI-VYAPARA 


| | | | | | 


1. varna 2. pada- 3. pratyaya 4. vakya 5. prakarana 6. prabandha 
piirvardha 
figures suggestive suggestive figures episode in whole plot 
of sound; use of use of of sense: plot with well-knit 
rhyme, linguistic affixes, etc., upamd, artistic according 
rhythm elements and gunas_riipaka, unity and to rules and 
revealing 
(Sabdalankdra) and gunas etc., and __ originality originality 
and aunas and gumnas and gunas 
lavanyaguna 


3. Cf. « Any word, every word in language, every circumstance, becomes poetic 
in the hands of a higher thought ». Emerson, Letters and Social Aims, Macmillan, 
London, 1910, p. 26. 

4. kavipratibhandmdnantyat niyatatvari na sambhavati, VJ, p. 36. 

5. hydayasarnvaddam Gmodah sukumdravastudharmah rafijakatvarn nama, VI, 
p. 39. 
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It.is this sixfold vakratd that distinguishes poetry from. scientific 
discourse *. And this alone is therefore entitled to be considered as the 
jivita or vital essence of poetry: 


Sriram jiviteneva sphuriteneva jivitam / — 
vind nirjivatarn yena yati kavyam vipascitam //7 


Mere -presence-of-life-is-not-enough; -it-should.also be active. Such isthe... 


active vivacity of vakratad or sahitya in poetry. 

The above division is modelled after Anandavardhana’s division of 
the modes of dhvani schematically beginning from syllables, the minutest 
ingredients, and going up to the whole epic or dramatic work which 
constitutes the highest end in the structural scale. But it should be noted 
that all the beauties so analysed derive from the whole and sole source 
of pratibha or the creative imagination of the poet. 

i Kuntaka does not forget the synthetic view of poetry either in his 
enthusiasm for the analytical mode of treatment. As a matter of fact, 
he clarifies the synthetic -stand before-embarking- on the~ analytical 
method. All poetry is essentially an inseparable whole where both word 
(Sabda) and meaning (artha) are in perfect concord (sahitya); where the 
content adorned (alankarya) and the adornment (alankdra) form once 
again an indivisible whole ®. This is indeed a view very much in advance 
of the incohate views of pioneers in Indian poetics like Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Kuntaka’s definition of sabda as « the only adequate medium 
for conveying the intended sense » and artha « as that alone which de- 
lights the hearts of sahrdayas with its.beauty » (VJ. 1.9) reminds us of . 
T. S. Eliot’s term « objective correlative » very pointedly. Active pratibha 
endows at once that literary atigaya or excess which is required to 
heighten the theme by creating the expression which strikes one as 
inevitable or most appropriate ?. 


All poetic lapses are due to inadequate pratibha which, when active, 
is expected to ensure a happy and harmonious blend of emotive power, 
inspirational immediacy and critical or reflective judgement. If in a 
given instance of poetry verbal tricks preponderate and beauty of matter 
gets ignored, we have to decide that it is an instance of poverty of 
pratibha on the part of the poet, Similarly, vulgarity in idea is the 


6. Cf. vakro yo'sau sastrddiprasiddhasabdarthopanibandhavyatireki satprakara- 
tavisistah kavivyapdrah, VJ, p. 13. 

7. parikara-Sloka, VJ, 1.39, p. 26. , 

8. CE. sakalasya nirastavayavasya satah samuddyasya kavyata kavikarmatvam; 
tena alankrtasya kdvyatvamiti sthitarn, na punah kavyasydlankdrayogah, VJ, p. 6. 

Cf. also: « The value of a poem lies in the fact that in it sound and sense to- 
gether make up an indivisible whole ». Paut Vatery, Essays on Language and Lite- 
rature, Allan Wingate, London, 1947, p. 100. ; 

9. yasmat pratibhGyamn tatkalollikhitena kenacit parispandena parisphurantah 
padarthal prakrtaprastavasamucitena kenacidutkarsena va samdcchdditasvabhavah 
santo vivaksavidheyatvena..., VJ, p. 16. 

10. pratibhdddridryadainyddatisvalpasubhdsitena kavind..., VJ, p. 7. 
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result of the poet’s imperfect judgement. The same may be said of other 
classical dosas like vyartha, apdrtha, etc. Also, we cannot have different 
categories of poetry like « good », « bad » and « indifferent ». Something 
is either poetry or not poetry; that is all. That is why the slightest lapse 
or defect in poetry, as noticed by the early theorists, makes a compo- 
sition unpoetic. And in anything which is accepted as poetry by the 
above definition, there.is no room for any kind of blemish—grammatical, 
rhetorical, logical or aesthetic". Hence Kuntaka can simply drop out 
an account of dosas in his book which is concerned only with « poetry ». 
Whatever detracts from the delight of the trained reader is a dosa 
which has no place in poetry, e.g., prakramabhanga or loss of sequence ". 
Supposing that a poet has a new flash or insight regarding a subject, 
can he embody it in any pedestrian or logical language that might readily 
occur to him by force of habit? No. It is demanded of him as a poet 
that he bestow equal attention on the manner of utterance also. A really 
illuminating idea in a dry logical manner stands equally condemned ®, 
Thus, in Kuntaka’s classical theory of poetry, there are only « poets » 
and « non-poets ». A bad poet is a misnomer. Wat makes a poet is the 
perfection of his pratibha which leaves no chinks or openings for defects 
in either his matter or manner. Mere theme, even if it be holy and 
,high, will not make it poetry when grace of manner is absent as in 
Puranas "4, 

In the operation of pratibhad, however, Kuntaka distinguishes two 
stages: (1) a bare flash of some new and original idea and (2) an artistic 
embodiment of it in an adequate manner. The idea in the first stage is 
likened to that of an unpolished gem without much lustre while the 
result of the second stage is compared to the gem perfectly polished on 
grindstone 5, In all this Kuntaka has improved upon Bhamaha’s dictum 
that both sabda and artha together constitute poetry , 

We saw how the poetic function is analysable into a sixfold vakrata 
or poetic beauty. In the terminology of earlier theorists, one might well 
ask as to what exactly this beauty relates among the well-known cate- 
gories of guna, alankara, rasa, riti etc. Kuntaka is very clear on this 
point. All beauty in poetry is reducible in any ultimate analysis to that 
of alankara and alankdrya; while the variations in poetic temperament 
and artistic skill yield different gunas in bandha or vakyavinyadsa or 


ll. tena neyarthaparthddayo diirotsdritatvat prthatima vaktavyah..., p. 9.- 

12. prakramabhatigavihitam sarasahrdayavairasyamanivdryam..., p. 13. 

13. Cf. atra hi Suskatarka-vakyavdsanddhivasitacetasad pratibhdpratibhdtamatra- 
meva vastu vyasanitayad kavind kevalamupanibaddham, VJ, I.11 £., p. 8. 

: 14. ... vastumdtram ca sSabdasobhatisayasiinyam na kadvyavyapadegamarhati, VJ, 
p. 7. 

15. Cf. kavicetasi prathamaim ca pratibhdpratibhdsamdnamaghatitapdsanasaka- 
lakalpamaniprakhyameva vastu vidagdhakaviviracitavakravakyopariidham sdnollidha- 
manimanoharataya tadvidahladakatvamadhirohati, VJ, p. 9. 

16. Cf. Bhamaha, Kdvydlankdra, 1.15-17 also. 
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structure’, This is a very important credo in the aesthetic theory of 
Kuntaka which bears a very close affinity to the Crocean aesthetics that 
all art is expression, and that it is creative intuition which culminates 
in poetry. Since the variation in guna is rooted in pratibhd itself, a 
similar variation extends to each poet’s vyutpatti or equipment and 
abhydsa or practice also. 


_.__...-Thus_the_beauties of _alankara_and_guna_are_enough to_explain the oo. 


whole of beauty in poetic language. That these two kinds of beauty vie 
with each other in poetry is Kuntaka’s asseveration while explaining 
sahitya 8, Though the term sdhitya was deemed in Sanskrit classical 
theory as standing for the speciality of poetry and used frequently, its 
intrinsic significance was left unexplained; and it was left to Kuntaka 
to give for the first time an adequate explanation. In the attainment of 
sahitya, the pride of place goes to pratibha which works in more than 
one way. When several images occur simultaneously, pratibha does 
not stop until the ones most suited and equally happy are selected. 
This .selective.and..decisive. imagination_is.comparable_to._Coleridge’s. 
essemplastic imagination so distinct from « fancy »*. Hence this acti- 
vity of pratibha which makes the images come to life is the most essen- 
tial characteristic of poetry #. 

In all linguistic usage we have the operation of grammar, semantics 
and logic; but in poetic usage we have sdhitya also: 


s@ kapyavasthitistadvidahladaikanibandhanam / 
paddadivakparispandasarah sahityamucyate // 


It is rightly that Kuntaka takes pride in the fact that he is the first 
promulgator of the aesthetic essence of sdhitya in the best poetic art; 
and that none of his learned predecessors had any inkling into its nature®. 

Kuntaka is again the first to recognise new general gunas like lava- 
nya or over-all grace and saubhagya or splendour, besides aucitya or 
decorum, which are all common to all the three margas or styles. The 
diametrically opposed styles are but two; the simple and delicate (suku- 
mara) and the pompous or elevated (vicitra), the third being only a 


17. CB. tatra vyavasthitau = visesena lavanyddigundlankarasobhind sannivesena 
kytdvasthanau, VJ, p. 11. 

18. Cf. visistameveha sahityamabhipretam; kidrsam? Vakratdavicitragundlankdra- 
sampadam parasparaspardhadhirohah, VJ, p. 10. 

19. sdhityalaksanasyaiva kavivydparasya sarvdatisadyitvam, VJ, p. 25. 

20. bahusu ca ramaniyesvekavakyopayogisu yugapatpratibhdsapadavimavataratsu 
vakyarthaparipirandrtham tatpratimam prdptumaparam prayatnena pratibha prasd- 
dyate, VJ, p. 11. 

21. kavipratibhapraudhireva pradhdnyddavatisthate, VJ, p. 12. 

22. parikara-Sloka, VJ, 1.36 (p. 25). 

23. na punaretasya kavikarmakausalakdsthadhiriidharamaniyasyadyapi kascidapi 
vipascidayamasya paramdartha iti manaamdtramapi vicdrapadavimavatirnah, VJ, p. 24. 

24. These are defined as follows: saubhagyam pratibhdsarnrambhaphalabhiitam 
cetanacamatkGritvalaksanam; lavanyam sannivegasaundaryam, VJ, p. 39; « pratibha- 
samrambha » is explained as « samagrakavikauSalasampGdya » (op. cit.). 
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happy blend of the two (madhyama). But in Kuntaka’s poetics these two 
styles shed their traditional enmity and both become equal media for 
the poet’s creative work. Dandin and Vamana had sung the glories of 
the former (termed Vaidarbhi by them) and disparaged the latter (termed 
Gaudi by them). Kuntaka takes exception to this and vindicates that 
all the three styles are equally effective and aesthetic®. If poets like 
Kalidasa are models of Sukumédramdarga, Bana, Bhavabhiiti etc., are 
models of the Vicitra-marga, while Mayuraja belongs to the Madhyama- 
mdarga*, All of them are equally great poets though they adopt different 
styles. In the history of Sanskrit criticism Kuntaka is the first to take 
such a bold stand on the equal validity and ‘beauty of all poetic styles. 
The equal beauty is the result of lavanya, saubhdgya and aucitya com- 
mon to all the styles. 

Earlier theorists were aware only of Sabda-gunas and artha-gunas 
in a general way. But Kuntaka’s new analysis in terms of vakrata enables 
him to state clearly that gunas relate to pada (word), vakya (sentence) 
and prabandha (whole literary work). Aesthetic appeal and judgement 
are adequately accounted for by the three new gunas envisaged for the 
first time by Kuntaka. In judging of episodes and total works, the gunas 
of aucitya and saubhagya come to be of primary importance”, even as 
lavanya is in appreciating the beauties inhering in word, syllable, etc. 

Artha or matter in poetry was a very commonplace general term 
till Kuntaka took up its analysis. The most crucial question of rasa was 
tied up with it. Amid the numerous conflicting views about rasa, one 
thing that might be said to be commonly acceptable to all is the view 
that rasa constitutes artha of kdvya. Artha can be interpreted as 
« theme », « substance », « subject », « purport », « meaning » or « end », 
depending. on the context. This singular agreement among differing 
theorists like Bhamaha, Vamana and Anandavardhana was seized by the 
peuetrative mind of Kuntaka to formulate a theory that rasas (senti- 
ments), bhdvas (emotions) ets., spoken of by Bharata may form the 
objectified content of poetry even like ideas in one’s experience of 
nature, The whole realm of poetic content is said to be broadly twofold: 
(1) Nature as it is, (2) Emotive nature or sentiment 28. And in both these 


25. 1a ca ritinamuttamamadhyamddhamatvabhedena traividhyam vyavasthapayi- 
tum nydyyari..., VJ, p. 41 £. 

26. Cf. VJ, p. 66. 

27. etat trisvapi margesu gunadvitayamujjvalarin / 

padavakyaprabandhanam vydpakatvena vartate //, VJ, 1.57. 

28. CE. « tasya taddhlddasaimarthyarn sambhdvyate yena kdcideva svabhavama- 
hatta, rasapariposdngatvarn va vyaktimasddayati», VJ, p. 7. If either or both are 
not impressive, then we have an unpoetic statement due to inattention of the poet 
(calitavadhanatvena kaveh kadarthitarn, VJ, p. 19). Though the two heads are given 
independently, the first, when properly accomplished, becomes a direct partaker and 
promoter of the second, since Nature etc., treated as vibhdva is nothing but a means 
towards the achievement of rasa. Cf. atra rasidvayakaranasyayamabhiprayah yad 
vibhdavadiriipena rasdngabhiitah Sakuniruta-taru-salila-kusumasamaya-prabhrtayah pa- 
darthah satisayasvabhavavarnanaprddhanyenaiva rasdrgatamn pratipadyante, VJ, p. 47. 
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forms content is what is beautified (alankdrya) in poetry.. Logically, it 
follows that it can never be conceived as alankara or ornament, a 
position which at once negatives the concept of rasavadalankdra pro- 
pounded by Bhamaha etc., on the one hand and by Anandavardhana on 
the other. Rasa and alanka@ra can never interchange their places. This 
should be regarded as a solid contribution of Kuntaka removing the 


common.confusion. regarding this much misunderstood concept of rasa. 


Kuntaka too is very well aware’ of the numerous other meanings of 
the word rasa which were responsible for much of the confusion among 
literary thinkers. Apart from the direct and simple sense of abiding, 
delectable sentiments and emotions like Love mentioned by Bharata — 
which is really the only meaning relevant to poetics — the general sense 
of «relish» or «delectable taste» which the word rasa carries was 
being wrongly brought into the discussions on rasa, making it an equi- 
valent exclusively of the tasteful reader’s subjective experience. This 
wrong turn was later given a philosophical foundation by Abhinavagupta 
and came -to be the-ruling-thought. of Mammata and the rest. As a 
result, most of the exponents of Indian aesthetics today translate the 
term rasa only as aesthetic experience of the connoisseur. Kuntaka is 
also aware that in the spectrum of meanings of the word « rasa» this 
meaning as well as the meaning of a tasteful liquid or drink are included. 
But he never confuses them in his usage; he keeps them strictly apart 
as they deserve to be. Kuntaka is the only writer who does not obfuscate 
the issue while, talking of rasa and clarifies the position very pointedly 
and penetratingly. He realises fully that the presence or manifestation 
of rasa as alankarya-kavyartha is possible only by way of its vibhavadis 


or invariable antecedents, consequents and accessories, which are asso- | 


ciated with the characters in the poetic work, and not with the subjec- 
tive mental states or emotions of the poet himself, except when he hap- 
pens to write in the lyrical vein in the first person. Even there, the 
generalising pratibhd is active; and the question of private emotion is 
ruled out. In poetry we are concerned with rasa or its associates as 
verbally embodied. It is in the nature of rasa to condition a sympa- 
thetic response in the readers, making them feel as if they are them- 
selves undergoing the emotional experience ”. 


Kuntaka’s poetics gives a new meaning and significance to the status 
and function of alankdras also in poetry. In spite of the importance 
accorded to alankdras by Bhamaha etc., in the eyes of later theorists — 
especially Vimana and Anandavardhana — the alankdadras had fared 
badly. They were thought to be so many pedantic exercises often 
indulged in for their own sake and as external appendages which could 
be discarded at will. They stressed the need for caution on the part of 


29. Cf. manahsarnvado hydayasarmvedanam svanubavagocaratayad pratibhdsah, 
p. 46, Also: rasdh Sytigdrddayah tadadigrahanena ratyddayo'pi grhyante, VJ, p. 46; 
kapGlina iti bibhatsarasdlambanavibhavavacakah Sabdah; Ibid., p. 15, etc. 
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the poet in their judicious use as accessories of rasa. They had under- 
stood all alankdras as variations of the vacyartha or referential meaning 
only. Kuntaka realised that apart from these set conventional grooves 
of figures of speech, the over-all beauty resulting from vakrata itself in 
any of its myriad ways could be deemed as alankara or ornament. 
Vakratavaicitrya itself, in any of its innumerable forms, could be the 
poetic essence of alarikadra or beauty in general. Thus the word alankdra 
gets a new aesthetic connotation for the first time in the poetics of Kun- 
taka which is a far cry from the rhetorical guidebooks of the pioneers **. 


Thus we might conclude that Kuntaka’s reappraisal and re-ordering 
into a system of all the traditional categories in Indian poetics is at 
once original and significant. It combines the best in the thought of 
all his predecessors, avoids many of their confusions, and gives us a 
system of poetics with well defined roles of the diverse elements involved. 
Kuntaka’s eye for unity of principle amidst diversity of ‘categories and 
his uniformly unerring literary sensibility make him one of our first-rate 
thinkers, next only to Anandavardhana perhaps. Kuntaka not only 
explains; he explores the beauties of classical Sanskrit poetry. He gives 
not only a new direction, but a new dimension to literary criticism. 
His aesthetic philosophy too is well worth a reconsideration. He shuns 
needless controversy and rears up the structure of his poetic theory on 
the fundamentals where an area of basic agreement exists among his 
predecessors in the field. Hence his analysis of poetry from the stand- 
point of pratibha and his findings are as relevant today as when they 
were first propounded. Unlike the usual run of rhetoricians he makes 
sure of disengaging the essence of poetic magic while not ignoring the 
logic of linguistic facts. 


30. Cf. yat Sabdarthau prthagavasthitau na kendpi vyatiriktendlarinkdrena yojyete, 
kim tu vakratdvaicitryayogitaya abhidhinamdtramevanayoralankdarah, tasyaiva : go- 
bhatisayakdritvat, VJ, p. 20. 

















